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into   great detail.    Several  distinct regions  may,   however,  be
recognized.
THE AUCKLAND PENINSULA stands by itself for several reasons.
The proximity of the sea to every part of the land reduces the
range of temperature between summer and winter, while the
rainfall is of the Mediterranean type. The forests include the
valuable kauri, and, in districts from which that tree itself has
disappeared, a resinous gum, used as an ingredient in the manufacture
of lac and varnish, is obtained in a fossil state. Mediterranean
fruits, such as the vine, the orange, and the lemon, can be cultivated
successfully where the soil is favourable; but arable farming has
made comparatively little progress, as is indeed the case in the
whole of North Island, and pastoral farming is the more important
pursuit, both sheep and cattle being raised. Rather less than half
the gold produced by New Zealand is obtained from quartz veins
found in a district which stretches from' Great Barrier Island,
north of Auckland, southwards for a distance of over 100 miles;
in this district is situated the Waihi mine, hitherto the most pro-
ductive in the country. Coal, the most of which is consumed
locally, occurs in various places. The preparation of New Zealand
flax is an important industry in this region.
The chief town is Auckland, the largest city in New Zealand.
It owes its importance to the fact that it is situated upon a narrow
isthmus, and is thus able to communicate by sea both with the
east and west coasts of North Island. It is a calling place for
vessels on the route from San Francisco to Sydney, and is the
centre of the gum collecting and gold mining industries.
THE SOUTH WEST REGION differs in some respects from the
Auckland Peninsula. About Mount Egmont the volcanic rocks
have weathered down into rich fertile soils which, being well watered,
constitute a valuable dairying district. Between Mount Egmont
and the Ruahine range there is a large area covered with " papa "
soils, derived from the decomposition of blue calcareous clays.
These form good pasture lands, suitable for sheep- rather than
cattle, and, in the more sheltered districts away from the coasts,
are of special value for rearing lambs for the frozen meat trade.
South of the Rangitikei River, alluvial soils stretch in a gradually
narrowing strip along the coast, and on them dairying is again the
most important pursuit.